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Some Account of the Last Illness and Death of 
Hannah Dudley. 


[The readers of this Journal, who have been 
entertained and instructed in selections from the 
life of the mother, Mary Dudley, will, we trust, 
read with lively interest and improvement— 
youthful readers especially—the account of her 
daughter, Hannah Dudley, who died in the 
twenty-sixth year of her age. And who—both 
her parents being alike concerned, no doubt— 
was carefully trained in the way she should go, 
even in the Lord’s nurture and admonition. It 
is truly animating and encouraging to trace the 
Christian principles and teachings of godly par- 
ents so ingrafted upon the hearts and minds of 
their beloved offspring, as, in the sequel, to crop 
out in a consistent life and conversation in the 
children; exemplifying the Scripture promise 
and benediction: “The mercy of the Lord is 
from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear Him, and his righteousness unto children’s 
children,” &e. . 

It is greatly to be feared that a grave mistake 
or lack in our Society in the present day, and 
which likewise is much depleting its ranks, lies 
in the too general want in parents of a deep re- 
ligious, watchful and prayerful concern on ac- 
count of their responsible charge. Can any one 
doubt that if parents were duly alive to the 
accountability so solemnly resting upon them, 
and were diligent in seeking heavenly wisdom, 
in the first place for themselves, and then for 
their children, imploring Him who hath prom- 
ised his Holy Spirit to them that ask Him— 
that Spirit which teacheth all things and guideth 
into all Truth—but that He would in the riches 
of his mercy enable by precept, example, and 
judicious restraint, so to instruct them in his 
fear and counsel, that they would grow up in 
good liking before Him, to the joy of such 
parents, and to the Church’s increase in the in- 
crease that is of God.] 


The following account was drawn up by E. 
Dudley at the time, and has been circulated in 
manuscript amung the cotemporaries and friends 
of the deceased. Her dear mother having left 


a written request, that if any memorial of her 
life were ever prepared for publication, this 
should be added to the work, it now seems 
proper to premise a few particulars respecting 








































the character of one who was but little known 
beyond the circle of her immediate connections. 


Robert and Mary Dudley, and born at Clonmel, 
in Ireland. Her disposition was amiable and 
tender, combined with a degree of reserve, so 
that, although naturally cheerful, she shrunk 
from observation, and was peculiarly diffident 
in her manner. She was seriously thoughtful 
from a child; fond of reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures,and remarkable for the solidity of her de- 
meanor in religious meetings, which she delighted 
to attend. Asshe advanced to youth, the favora- 
ble impressions thus early made upon her mind, 
were in some measure counteracted by indulg- 
ence in self-gratification, and she took greater 
latitude with respect to dress and reading than 
was consistent with her education, though not 
to an extent which would be generally deemed 
reprehensible, nor by any means equal to what 
many young persons of our Society give way to. 
In the twentieth year of her age, she had a ine 
and very suffering illness, during which it pleased 
the Lord so to renew the visitation of his love, 
as greatly to humble and contrite her spirit. 
In this state she saw the vanity and unsatisfy- 
ing nature of worldly enjoyments, mourned over 
the time which she had spent unprofitably, and 
was brought under conviction for deviating, 
even in little things, from that simplicity which 
she then felt it would be right for her to prac- 
tice, however in the cross to her natural incli- 
nation. 

She was strengthened to enter into covenant 
with her Heavenly Father by the sacrifice of 
her will and affections; and when raised from 
the bed of sickness, the fruits of humble dedica- 
tion were obvious to others. She continued 
subject to trying attacks of indisposition, but 
her patient endurance of pain, increasing watch- 
fulness and stability of conduct, with an evident 
weaning from worldly objects, proved that the 
great work of transformation was powerfully, 
though secretly carried forward in her heart. 

Some papers being found after her decease, 
which describe the earnestness of her desire for 
complete sanctification, it is thought that the 
following extracts may be a suitable introduc- 


tion to the particulars of her last illness and 
death : 


Eighth Month 25th, 1805.— “This day I 
completed my twenty-first year; may the suc- 
ceeding one witness a more perfect dedication 
of heart to the Creator and preserver of my 
life, and may He graciously sanctify, (if his 
will), the late severe dispensation with which 
He thought fit to visit.” 

Third Month 31st, 1806. —* Although dis- 
ease may be permitted to make its advances by 
almost imperceptible degrees towards a final 
termination of life, and with it all terrene in- 
cumbrances, be pleased to grant, O! Thou dis- 


penser of every blessing, an entire acquiescence 
and unreserved submission; but, if consistent 
with thy holy will, merciful Father! bestow 
more patience, more perfect resignation of heart, 


Hannah Dudley was the third daughter of 


servedly to thine. 
suppliant may be suffered to cast a petition at 





to every dispensation of thy Providence. Thou 
alone canst afford ability in the moment of trial, 
to rely on thine unfailing arm for consolation 
and Divine support. Teach me, then, I beseech 
thee, teach this unsubdued will, to bend unre- 
And, O Lord! if so mean a 


thy footstool, in abundant condescension be 
pleased, Creator and Preserver of my life, to 


continue near when pain and weakness prove 
almost too much for the small grain of faith ; 
for thou alone, dearest Father, canst afford 
strength in such a moment.” 


First Month Ist, 1809, one o’clock First-day 
morning : 


“ Another year forever gone, 
Proclaims the end of time.” 


“May the succeeding one be passed more cir- 
cumspectly, and an increase of knowledge be 
acquired on subjects worthy the pursuit of an 
immortal soul! 
out mature reflection and per:everance—steady, 
unvarying perseverance therein, can avail but 
little—alas, how little!” 


But resolutions formed with- 


Eighth Month 25th, 1809. — “The first of 


which I have ever attempted to set down the 
occurrences, and the last f 

twenty-fifth year—a year in which there has 
been fi 

to be the grand pursuit of my life, and is de- 
signed to be the end of my being. 
whose ways are not as our ways, nor thy thoughts 
as our thoughts, grant that I may experience, 
(if permitted to measure another year in this 
state of probation), an increase of desire and 
stability in that desire, to follow more im- 
plicitly, more resignedly, thy holy command- 
ments; to watch more guardedly over a dis- 
position naturally prone to be too easily excited 
by the occurrence of trivial circumstances, to 
what is improper and reprehensible, both in 


have to spend of my 
ttle or no progress made in what ought 


O Thou! 


my feelings and language. Oh, be pleased to 


teach me the way most suited to curb, if not 
overcome, the propensity I have so frequently 
to combat with, indulgence in imaginary pros- 


pects which never can be realized, and which 
tends more than any other weakness, to alienate 
my mind from devotedness to Thee, thou great 
Source of light and life. And ere I close this 
weak attempt to petition for further strength 
and support at thy footstool, thou God and 
Father of my life, be pleased to grant the humble 
request of one of thy most unworthy creatures, 
that this effort to acquire some improvement in 
the more essential point, may be blessed.” 
Twenty-sixth.— “This day I enter a new 
year. Oh, may the numberless blessings con- 
ferred on so unworthy an object during the 
preceding one, as well as every other of my life, 
be thankfully had in remembrance, and with 
sincere humility of heart considered of, every 
rising and setting sun I may he permitted to 
behold. But, more often than the rising or 
setting sun, may I be strengthened to return 
thanks to his name who has been the Preserver 
of my life, who would be the enlightener of my 
eyes, did I permit them to be opened to revealed 
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conviction. Through his adorable condescension 
am I still preserved ; but were I more devotedly 
to resign every selfish, sordid, low propensity, 
and substitute for them the meekness, humility 
and self-denial of the true follower of a crucified 
Redeemer, how much more the instrument of 
good to others should I be permitted to become; 
and how much larger a portion of that peace 
which the world cannot give, neither take from 
its happy professor, should I be frequently 
blessed with.” 

On the 15th of the First Month, 1810, my 
precious sister was attacked with violent pain 
in her face, to which she had been liable since 
a long illness five years before, so that we did 
not feel alarmed by it. Lying in bed that day, 
and using proper care, seemed to have the de- 
sired effect, and she was so much better the two 
following days as to bear sitting up for a short 
time. On the 18th the pain returned with 
much severity, and was attended by symptoms 
of fever, and inability to sleep, which she re- 
marked was very trying. Towards noon her 
spirits became much affected, but after being 
relieved by weeping, she lay in a composed 
state, though still without sleeping, and said, 
“My poor dear Thomas seems continually be- 
fore my eyes.” * At night she grew more easy, 
and fell into a sweet sleep, which lasted nearly 
five hours; on awaking, however, she felt no 
way refreshed ; though tolerably free of pain ; 
and expressed such great anxiety at my not 
going to bed, that to satisfy her I lay down for 
an hour or two. 

The next evening she was sweetly collected, 
and we had some very interesting conversation. 
She observed, “ How just is that line of Young’s, 
‘All men think all men mortal but them- 
selves,” and added, “ how apt we are to forget 
that we are not to continue here. I have been 
thinking of the 91st Psalm, as applicable to our 
dear mother ; does it not end with ‘I will bless 
him with long life, and show to him my salva- 
tion?” She then asked me to read the whole 
of it, which I did, apparently to her comfort: 
when I came to the last verse, she cheerfully 
said, “that is not one of the blessings I desire,” 
meaning long life ; her mother answering, “ but, 
my love, thou hast no objection if such be the 
Divine will?” “Oh, no,” she replied, “if it be 
the Lord’s blessed will.” That night, while in 
great pain, she said she was afraid of being im- 
— to which I replied that she had always 

en much favored with patience when tried 
by illness ; which indeed was the case in a very 
striking manner; she sweetly answered, “The 
Lord has never laid more on me than He ena- 
bled me to bear; we should be poor creatures 
without his help.” She then calmly said, “I 
think I shall not recover this illness.” Being 
told that she had been worse in former attacks, 
she replied, “ Yes, I have, a great deal worse, 
and been restored, and I may be now; but 
somehow I think I shall not; and if it be the 
will of the Almighty I should rejoice; at least 
I hope I should. Is it in Romans the passage, 
‘We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, 
but not destroyed ; always bearing about in the 
body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
body.’ ‘For our light affliction, which is but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory.” Soon after 
this, mentioning a relation who had lately died; 





*A brother who had died in his twenty-first year, 
about two years before, and to whom she was very 
tenderly attached. 








“ Poor ,’ said she, “had a bustling life; 
I trust she is at rest. Oh! if people did but 
consider rightly, I often think how insignificant 
those things would appear which now make us 
anxious and uneasy. 

‘Ah! what is life, that thoughtless wish of all, 

A drop of honey in a draught of gall.’ ” 

I remarked that the next line was also strik- 

in 
“A half existence, or a waking dream.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied, “ we do not exist 
here; it is in eternity we shall have our exist- 
ence.” After awhile she again spoke on the 
improbability of her recovery, and mentioned 
her absent brothers with much tenderness, de- 
siring that when any one wrote, her love might 
be given them, adding, “I think I shall never 
see them again, but I don’t know, of course 
none of us can tell; but if not, we must be satis- 
fied ; his holy, blessed will be done!” 

(To be continued.) 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 285. 


The preacher, the Son of David, tells us, “In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand; for thou knowest not 
whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” This 
certainly is an encouragement not to be slothful 
in our efforts to do good, and to promote the 
happiness of mankind, so far as we are able. A 
pleasant illustration of such an effort, and of 
the results that flowed from it is described by 
Annie A. Preston in the American Messenger. 
May it have the effect of encouraging others to 
watch for right opportunities to sow seed by the 
wayside, even where the surroundings may ap- 
pear very commonplace, and the probabilities 
small of finding “ good ground.” 

One day, a few years ago, the breaking of a 
crank-pin of a locomotive attached to a through 
Pacific express train, caused the latter to come 
to a sudden halt in mid-prairie. A woman 
passenger, looking out the car-window, and _no- 
ticing a small boy gazing up at her with a wist- 
ful expression, said to him that she wished she 
could give the little rose-tree which she held a 
good showering with brook water, for she was 
afraid she had nearly killed it by wetting it 
with the ice-water from the cooler. The lad re- 
plied that he could easily wet it for her, down 
at the creek close by, but suggested that it 
might be better to take a slip off it and wrap it 
in wet cotton, and if the root died the slip might 
live. His mother had often told him how sweet 
were the roses that grew about the house where 
she lived when she was a little girl. Was this 
a fragrant rose? The lady told him that it was, 
and then having added that she would just take 
off a slip, and leave him the plant, remarked: 

“You seem to know about cultivating flowers.” 

“Only what my mother told me. She said all 
her family were gardeners in Scotland, and she 
loved all growing things. She hoped I should 
be a gardener some time; but now she is dead 
there is no one to teach me to do anything.” 

“ Have you no relatives to whom you can go ?” 

“Not that I know of in this country. My 
parents came here before the trains ran through, 
and it was said that near here there would be a 
grand station, and soon a large town would 
grow up around it. Other people came and 
settled, too, for they had great hopes of the 
railroad ; but when it was built no one so much 
as thought of our little settlement, and the trains 
all go flying past us like eagles.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Oh yes, ma’am, but there is not very much 











to read. I have a Bible and dear mother’s books 
about gardening.” 

“Well, my child, let me tell you that your 
heart isa garden. Be careful that no weeds in 
the way of little sins take root in it. You will 
search in your books to learn how to take care 
of the rose that I shall leave with you, and you 
must let it remind you to search your Bible for 
instruction as to the cultivation of your heart 
and the hearts of all the people in the settlement. 
When I get to the place where I am going I 
will send you some papers and books. You 
must not despair, God will not forget you. Now 
please tell me your name and that of the nearest 
post-office, so I can write and inquire how my 
little plant and my little friend are getting 
along.” 

“Are you my friend?” exclaimed the boy. 
“ Has God sent me a friend? How wonderful! 
I shall feel as if I were a part of the world, 
since I have a friend in it. And will you some- 
times send me a letter?” 

“God has already made you a part of the 
world,” said the lady, much touched. “You are 
his child. He wants you to understand that, and 
to tell all the people here that God loves them 
just as much as He would if they lived ina 
large town where the express trains stop, and 
where there are many people.” 

A quick gleam of brightness, like an inspira- 
tion, illuminated the child’s face. There was a 
warning whistle, the lady stooped and kissed 
the eager face of the little orphan, and the train 
bore her swiftly away. 

The boy ran across the prairie to the nearest 
of the sod-houses—a little dug-out, covered with 
sod, where the few earthly possessions of his 
dead parents were stored. This was the child’s 
home, although he boarded hereand thereamong 
the neighbors, doing for them any light work 
within his power. 

His living was not grudged, but the com- 
munity was a hopeless one, the people compris- 
ing it remaining there only because they were 
too spiritless to go elsewhere. 

The boy’s face glowed with pleasure as he set 
about re-potting the little rose- bush in the rich, 
black prairie-sod, having first looked in one of 
the books to find instructions for so doing. 

“There may be strength enough in the roots 
to throw up new shoots,” he said, “if I cut 
the stalk and branches pretty close, and I will 
not waste so much as an inch of it. I will 
make slips of every cutting. I will split the 
lower end of each one, put a grain of wheat in 
the split, and then, setting them in the ground, 
wait and see. And while I am waiting I will 
tell the neighbors the good things the lady told 
me.” 

The neighbors were all interested. The stop- 
ping of the great express train and the sight of 
the people had aroused them, and now the rose- 
bush was a left-over interest, and the promise 
of the lovely stranger-lady to write gave them 
something to look forward to. 

I am sure Alex. McLaren must have been a 
remarkable boy. He had inherited good blood 
from his Scottish parents, and it cropped out 
in bright and suggestive thoughts that were 
put into practice in his daily life. 

The swelling buds of the rose-slips had not 
put forth a single leaf when a bundle of well- 
selected papers, leaflets and tracts came to the 
little dug-out. 

They were very precious to the boy, but he 
said, “I must take a lesson from the rose-tree ; 
I must slip these passing them around to 
every house and asking God to let the good 
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thoughts in them take root in the people’s 
hearts.” 

“We can be good right here just as well as 
anywhere,” said one of the women after one of 
the leaflets had been read aloud to the assem- 
bled community in her living-room, which was 
the largest in the settlement. “I never thought 
of it before, but this lonely prairie is just as near 
heaven as any other portion of God’s earth, 
and we can all do the best we know how for 
Jesus’ sake, and we will.” 

“And we will!’ echoed all the others, one 
by one solemnly. And that was their covenant, 
and it was kept. 

“The best we know how” governed the farm- 
ing, the gardening, the planting of trees, the 
building of new dwellings, the home-keeping, 
and the faithful daily study of all such books 
as they had, and those that were sent weekly 
by their friend, who as the months went by was 
glad to hear by Alex’s letters that the rose’s 
slips were growing and even blossoming, that 
every family had one or more plants, and that 
a new intellectual and spiritual life was mani- 
fest in the whole community through her kindly 
efforts. 

A few years later this lady, attending a re- 
ligious gathering in a large Western city, met 
a colporteur who told of a little village he had 
found on a lonely prairie, where everything was 
so much in advance of any other alee in all 
that section, that he fancied for a time that he 
must be under the spell of a delightful dream. 
The people were cultivated and courteous, their 
dwellings were pleasant and home-like, and 
there were roses — real, sweet, fragrant, New 
England roses—at every house. Religious ser- 
vices were held regularly, and there was a good 
school, taught by a youth who had educated 
himself even in Latin and Greek. 

The colporteur had been so much interested 
that he had remained until a church was or- 
ganized. The last he had heard, new settlers 
were coming in, and he believed the place was 
destined to be a large and prosperous one, so 
anxious were people to live where they could 
enjoy church and school privileges. 

The lady eagerly took the first opportunity 
to question the speaker, and learned that, as 
she had supposed when she heard of the roses, 
it was “her prairie,” as she called it in her 
heart. 

An illustration of the pleasant impression 
that may be made by a prudent, kindly-disposed 
woman, is furnished by the experience of a family 
who had moved into a village, and needed some 
one to assist in their dress-making, but shrank 
from bringing into their family one who might 
relate to their neighbors all the details of their 
housekeeping, &c. In due course of time the 
seamstress came. She belonged to one of the 
oldest families in the place, and knew every 
man, woman and child in the village, and the 
antecedents of most of them. The larger part 
of the robes that lay under the sod in the new 
grave yard had been fashioned by her fingers. 
Not many bridal dresses had been worn during 
her time, but she had had a hand in their making. 
This was how she talked : 

“Has Mrs. Bangs called on you yet. You'll 
find her a very nice woman. She doesn’t look 
half as good as she is. She’s the kindest person 
in sickness you ever saw, and she gives a great 
deal to the poor,” 

“Your neighbors over the way, I guess you'll 
like them.” She told how little Tommy Stevens 
got run over, and how the village doctor took 
him to his own house, and treated him till his 





She told her 


broken leg was all sound again. 
employer that if she ever wanted nice laundry 
work done, Tommy’s mother would do it for 


her and give satisfaction. She indicated in a 
delicate way the families where worn garments 
would be acceptable. When she got through 
her labors and went to the next place, the family 
could not recall one word that reflected un- 
favorably on her fellow-townsmen, she carried 
with her an atmosphere of grace, mercy and 
peace. J.W 
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Letters of J. E. Rhoads. 
RocKHAMPTON, QUEENSLAND, 
Twelfth Month 22nd, 1892. 

One of the engineers on the “Guthrie” has 
his home here, and explained to us that we 
could take the mail steamer at Townsville and 
land at Rockhampton without loss of time. 

Our steamer anchored off Townsville about 
3.30 Pp. M. on First-day, but for some reason the 
tender did not come alongside until dark. In 
course of time we landed at the Custom House 
wharf. Our baggage was easily passed by the 
Customs officers upon our declaring we had no 
cigars or other dutiable articles. 

Townsville is a flourishing place of some 15,- 
000 inhabitants. It is the port for a productive 
mining district lying inland about eighty miles. 
A town named Charters Towers, near the gold 
mines, is said to have 20,000 people in it. 

There is a good deal of English thoroughness 
shown in the building of these new towns, though 
wood has been used considerably for the early 
houses. Galvanized iron is taking the place of 
wood for roofs and sides of buildings, to a con- 
siderable extent. This may be owing to the 
devastations of white ants, which are said to 
destroy great quantities of growing timber as 
well as that which has been utilized. 

This being the season for summer excursions, 
and the holidays approaching, cause our steamer 
(from Townsville to Rockhampton) to be crowd- 
ed with passengers who are taking advantage 
of reduced fares. The rates are still about fifty 
per cent. higher than on the Philadelphia and 
Boston steamers. From our experience so far, 
Australia is not a cheap country to travel in. 

The ship called at Bowen and Mackay to 
land and receive passengers and freight. The 
country has shown more evidences of inhabita- 
tion as we proceed south. At Mackay a large 
quantity of raw sugar in bags was brought for 
shipment. It is made on plantations in the 
neighborhood. 

The character of the coast has somewhat 
changed from that further north; more level 
plain is visible, while the reefs with their low 
strips of soil or sand deposited on the coral, 
have disappeared, and rocky islands take their 

lace. 

. The ship cast anchor in Keppel Bay near five 
o’clock yesterday morn. A river boat took off 
the passengers and — for Rockhampton, 
which is forty miles up the Fitzroy. This stream 
has formed a delta of considerable extent, con- 
sisting largely of mangrove swamps. Further 
from the sea, the land was covered with a beau- 
tiful green sward grazed by herds of cattle. 
There have been abundant rains recently and 
the river is swollen with a muddy current. 

Landing at Rockhampton near noon, we had 
our luggage loaded into a “ parcels van,” and 
the honest-looking Irish driver piloted us to the 
shop of Francis Hopkins. Here it was decided 
to be better for us to take lodgings at the Cri- 
terion Hotel. Our friend and his brother Wil- 


liam each keep a stationery store, and are ex- 
ceedingly busy with the holiday trade; not so 
much so, however, but that they could give us 
a hearty welcome and all needful attention. A 
meeting was to be held that evening, and by 
attending it we could get an introduction to the 
members. Having felt some inconvenience from 
the effects of our voyage, we rested quietly 
through the afternoon, and in the evening 
walked with F. H. to the meeting-house on the 
north side of the river. 

Our certificates were read to the company at 
the opening of the meeting, and then the usual 
purposes fur which the meeting is held being 
laid aside, we had a time of worship, in silence, 
testimony and prayer. The number of Friends 
is small, being comprised in nine households. 
Several others attend meetings but are not in 
membership. . 

To-day we have taken tea and spent a pleas- 
ant evening at F. Hopkins’. 

Twelfth Month 23rd.—This evening was set 
apart for a visit to W. H’s family. A temper- 
ance meeting, composed mostly of children and 
young people of the neighborhood, was being 
held at the meeting-house near by. It is pre- 
sided over by one of the Friends. We spent a 
short time there, each of us saying a few words 
in favor of total abstinence from alcohol. 

Twelfth Month 24th.—We had a call in the 
morning from Alex. Hay,a Presbyterian minis- 
ter. He stands well in the estimation of re- 
ligious people here. We found him an inter- 
esting man in conversation and holding correct 
views of the peaceable nature of the Gospel. * * 
Not much else was accomplished to-day, except 
in making arrangements for future visits and 
meetings. 

Twelfth Month 25th.—There being two meet- 
ings this morning, S. Morris went to that across 
the river, and I to the one on this side held in 
a hall granted for the purpose. I suppose the 
design in holding a meeting in the main town 
is to draw in those who live here and would not 
go to the meeting-house. There were about 
eighteen persons present at the hall, including 
several who are not Friends. Liberty was felt 
to labor in word and doctrine with some free- 
dom and, I trust, to some purpose for good. 
Some of the Friends join with others in keeping 
a First-day school in the afternoon for the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood. A number of these 
are said to have a bad example in their parents. 
The Bible is not read in the public schools, and 
reading books are used that contain almost no 
allusion to religion in any way. The conse- 
quence is that the young people are growing 
up with little knowledge or regard for Christi- 
anity. 

In the evening a meeting is held in the meet- 
ing-house, to which all the members are expected 
to go. It is called a religious meeting rather 
than one for worship. More latitude is given 
to the exercises than in the morning. The at- 
tendance was pretty full, and further oppor- 
tunity was afforded to address them on import- 
ant points. 

Twelfth Month 26th—(Of a family visit J. 
E. R. says) — Words of encouragement and cheer 
were imparted to the visited, while the visitors 
were refreshed with a sense of heavenly goodness 
and favor. (At another place)—A religious 
opportunity took place in the evening, in which, 
among what was imparted, the needful prepara- 
tion for the ministry was spoken of. 

J. W. joined Friends in England, having be- 
come dissatisfied with taking part as a singer in 
a choir when he was sensible that he was still 
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an unconverted man. He resigned this place 
and was led onward to adopt other views of 
Friends. We had much conversation with him 
on religious topics, endeavoring to inform him 
more fully concerning our views of the ministry 
and the pecuniary assistance allowable to those 
who are called to it. 

Twelfth Month 27th.—A mother and daugh- 
ter who attended meeting on First-day came out 
from England last Fourth Month to take charge 
of a grammar school for girls. The Institution 
is situated on the hill south of the town. W.H. 
went with us in the afternoon to call on the 
women. The mother is housekeeper, and the 
daughter, Helen E. Downs, is Principal of the 
school. She has been well educated and trained 
for a teacher, and, moreover, displays practical 
good judgment in arranging the work and gov- 
ernment of the classes, and in contriving furni- 
ture and apparatus used in the rooms. Her 
religious sensibility and desire to instil correct 
principles along with the ordinary literal in- 
struction was eminently satisfactory, in view of 
the great deficiencies in teaching reverence and 
respect for religion that are said to prevail 
among the mass of the Colonists. The attend- 
ance has numbered forty-three, of which about 
thirteen were boarders. 

(To be continued.) 


that it now ceases to delight the ear, unless it 
comes from the fingers of the proficient. But 
great proficiency cannot be attained in this 
science without great sacrifice of time. If the 
education of young [women] is thought most 
perfect, when their musical attainments are the 
highest, not only hours, but years, must be de- 
voted to the pursuit. Such a devotion to this 
one object, must, it is obvious, leave less time 
than is proper for others that are more im- 
portant.” . 

A serious objection to the cultivation of a 
taste for music, is that when it is established, 
there is a liability of persons becoming fre- 
quenters of operas, theatres and _ball-rooms, 
where proficient musicians display their skill 
in the most attractive manner. Thus way is 
made to worldly enjoyments of a fascinating 
and dangerous character. The Apostle John 
declares that if any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him. 

The ear (for indulgence in seductive sounds) 
may be classed with hand and foot and eye, 
among the members called on by our Saviour 
to be sacrificed if they cause us to stumble. 
“ These denote,” says Olshausen on Matt. xviii: 
8, 9, “ mental powers and dispositions, and the 
Saviour counsels their restraint, their non-de- 
velopment, if a man finds himself by their culti- 
vation withdrawn from advancing to the highest 
principle of life. * * * He who finds that 
he cannot cultivate certain faculties—the ar- 
tistic, for example—without injury to his holiest 
feelings [and let not exhilarated emotions, how- 
ever refined, be taken for these], must renounce 
their cultivation, and make it his first business, 
by painstaking fidelity, to preserve entire the 
innermost life of his soul, that higher life im- 
parted to him by Christ, and which, by the di- 
viding and distracting of his thoughts, might 
easily be lost; nor must it give him any dis- 
turbance if some subordinate faculty be thus 
wholly sacrificed by him. Assuredly, however, 
we must add that this loss is only in appear- 
ance; for, in the development of man’s higher 
life, every [value] of a subordinate kind which 
he has sacrificed is again restored with increase 





Influence of Music and Objections to its Culti- 
vation. 


It may be said of our natural gifts and en- 
dowments, that they are loans entrusted to us 
by the Father of our lives. These talents are 
to be held by us subject to his limitations, and 
even to his recall of their use, whenever they 
give place to something better and higher. All 
delights and entertainments of the senses, how- 
ever refined or beautiful, become dangerous to 
the soul when we cling to them in the place of 
the engagements of a higher life. The fact that 
they are enjoyable is no warrant to us to prefer 
them above the call of Him who would lead us 
to more spiritual joys. 

That music is in itself essentially wrong, 
ener A no one would venture to assert. The | of power.”* 

eneficent Author of nature has amply provided; Should any plead the example of good men 
for the reasonable gratification of man’s outward | under the shadowy dispensation of the law, we 
senses. The smell, taste, sight and hearing are | might on the same ground justify other practices 
each supplied with objects of pleasurable sensa- | not sanctioned by the Gospel. As it is our 
tion—the fragrance and beauty of flowers, the | privilege to live under a more spiritual and 
flavor of delicious fruits, and the melody of | perfect dispensation, so it is our duty to look to 
birds, should call forth our gratitude and ad-| Him who is the Christian’s perfect pattern, and 
miration. The spontaneous songs of innocent | in his example, or that of his apostles, we shall 
little children are often sweet and touching, as | find no authority for recreations or pastimes of 
coming from the heart, and we would not think | @ musical character. 
of interrupting them. Alfred Cope says: “It is not in the power of 

But when the cultivation of music becomes | music to implant a principle. It operates upon 
an art,a large portion of time and attention the senses, and through them upon the emotions, 
must be devoted to it, and the question arises | 80 long as the sound lasts, and mayhap a little 
as to whether the end attained is an adequate | longer. But the effect istransient. It imparts 
justification. no strength to resist temptation. It does nothing 

And what is the end attained? Itwill scarcely | te eradicate selfishness. It does not truly soften 
be denied, whatever other argument may be ad- the heart. 
duced in favor of music, that the most powerful | “The troubled spirit of Saul was often quieted 
reason for its indulgence is the pleasure which | by David’s harp. But he was not reformed 
it affords the senses. thereby, and came to bitter grief at last. 

Thus merely for the gratification of taste,a| “Education ought to implant in the mind 
very large portion of time is consumed. As a] principles of obedience to authority, deference 
result, it is natural to expect a distaste for sub- | to seniors, good-will to all. Music has no power 
stantial employment. It seems, therefore, not | to do this. 
unreasonable to infer, that the tendency of the} “If music made men virtuous, we ought to 
cultivation of music, if carried to great extremes, | see the proof in those communities where it is 
is to weaken the character. most cultivated, especially that which is called 

Thomas Clarkson says: “Music has been so | sacred music. The two cities of the world where 
generally cultivated, and to such perfection, | *Matt. xvi: 25; 2 Tim. ii: 11; Phil. iii: 7, 8. 
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this art is carried to the highest perfection are 
said to be Munich and Rome; and the moral 
corruption of those two cities is deplorable. It 
is the power of the Gospel, and that only, which 
can regenerate the heart.” 

In regard to what is termed sacred music, it 
may be well to premise that so nearly universal 
is its introduction among Christian professors, 
and so strong is the natural and educational 
prejudice in its favor, that no slight effort is re- 
quired so to divest the mind of preconceived 
opinions, as to enable a dispassionate view of the 
question to be taken. 

Surely no one can seriously believe that the 
melodious sounds proceeding from the inanimate 
organ, will be regarded as acceptable worship 
by Him who delights in the sacrifices of broken 
hearts and contrite spirits, even though uttered 
in the homely language of the poor publican. 
Then why is it introduced? Is it not to please 
the itching ears of the superficial Christian pro- 
fessors? Music does not appear to have been 
used in houses of worship, until nearly midnight 
darkness had overspread the professing church, 
when about the year 660 it was introduced by 
Pope Vitalian. It then became a component 
part of that half-Jewish, half-heathen robe of 
gorgeous and imposing ceremony, with which 
the church sought to adorn herself, when she 
had nearly lost the beautiful garments of purity, 
simplicity and spirituality, in which she was 
originally arrayed by her Divine Founder. 

Many persons, no doubt, believe that the en- 
rapturing strains of instrumental music — 
assist them in their devotions; but if these feel- 
ings are carefully and candidly analyzed, they 
will be found to be of very doubtful character. 
The effect of music on the passions is great ; and 
this effect may be produced in the greatest de- 
gree on those who are most under the influence 
of their passions, or who are the furthest from 
worshipping or serving God. It is therefore 
quite possible, that the feelings alluded to, so 
far from being those of the true worship of the 
Almighty, may prove on close examination, in 
the light of Truth, to be a self-gratifying exer- 
cise—“A worshipping and serving the creature, 
more than the Creator.” It thus becomes one 
of the many devices of the great deceiver, to 
divert the mind from the performance of true, 
spiritual, heart-felt worship — which worship 
must be in order to be acceptable to our Father 
in eaven. 

(To be concluded.) 


———_$____—_.——__—_—_—_ 


Scripture Illustrations. 
“My Messencer * * SHALL PREPARE 
THE WAY BEFORE Me.’’—In the East, where 
the roads are in a chronically bad condition 
when they exist at all, road-mending is gen- 
a reserved for the visit of a king or of some 
royal prince. Then the king’s messenger goes 
forth, proclaiming that the king is coming at 
such and such a date, and commanding that 
the roads may be made fit for his passage. The 
best roads in the East to-day are the roads that 
were constructed for the visits of kings or princes. 
This usage is very widespread. Bruce found 
it in Abyssinia. He reports that before the 
king travels, a proclamation is sent throughout 
the whole country: “ Cut down the kantuffa in 
the four quarters of the world, for I know not 
where I am going.” The kantuffa is a prickly 
shrub which grows over the paths, and lacerates 
the flesh of those passing. When the king’s 
proclamation goes forth, this kantuffa must be 
cut down everywhere, so that the ways may be 
open to the king wherever he may decide to go. 
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THESuN * #* 


with HEa.ine In uis| cess. So does Jehovah try and sift his people, 
Wrnos.”— One of the most ancient religious | till they have been perfected in the furnace of 


symbols in the world is the winged sun, of | affliction —H. B. Tristram in S. S. Times. 


which the most familiar form is the Winged 
Disk of the Egyptians. In this symbol the 
solar disk is portrayed with two great expanded 
wings, typifying the might and protecting care 
of the divinity. On some of the monuments 
rays are seen, descending from the sun upon 
the heads of the suppliants below. These rays 
terminate in hands, which are stretched forth 
as if to bless ; and in certain instances the hand 
is seen conveying to some favored individual 
the ansate cross, the symbol of life. When 
Malachi spoke, therefore, of the Sun of right- 
eousness arising with healing in his wings, he 
referred, in all probability, to a symbol with 
which the Jews must have been familiar. It was 
as if he had said: “ You have seen the sculptures 
of the winged sun, and of the sun sending down 
ray-hands filled with the gift of life. These are 
a symbol of what is to be. The Sun of Righteous- 
ness shall indeed arise, bearing gifts of healing 
in his outspread wings.” 


“He SHA Sir as A REFINER AND PuRI- 
FIER OF Sritver.”—The Israelites at the time 
of the Exodus were well acquainted with the 
working of metals. Many of them must have 
toiled both in the mines and in the smelting- 
works of their taskmasters, and knew how to 
apply the skill they had acquired in the prepa- 
ration of all kinds of metal articles for the use 
of the tabernacle. In later times their silver, 
though a few mines of lead with silver mixed 
with it existed in Lebanon, was chiefly supplied 
by the Pheenicians from Tarshish, in Spain. It 
was imported in plates, like those on which the 
treaty between Thothmes and the Hittites is de- 
scribed by the Egyptian poet Pentaur to have 
been engraved (see Jer. x: 9). But this silver 
was not necessarily pure, and the process of 
purifying all metals is frequently alluded to in 
Scripture, and illustrated on the Egyptian monu- 
ments, proving that, however little they may 
have known of chemical theory, they were not 
ignorant of its practice. The process alluded 
to by Malachi in this passage, and further de- 
scribed by Ezekiel (Ezek. xxii: 20-22), is ver 
like what is called cupelling in modern ata | 
lurgy. The vessel containing the alloy is placed 
in the midst of the fire, and the blast is applied 
to the metals, not to the fire. When this is 
done, nothing but the precious metals, gold and 
silver remain. Jeremiah also illustrates this 
method (Jer. vi: 29,30). The silver there is 
mixed with iron, copper and tin. Lead is put 
with it on the fire. It soon melts. The lead 
comes to the top, forms a crust, and thus con- 
sumes away, but does not purify. But why? 
Because, as the prophet says, “the bellows are 
burned.” There was nothing to send a blast 
upon the molten metal, and it remains repro- 
bate “silver.” When the refiner has the blast 
properly directed on to the contents of the 
earthen vessel, he sits and watches it carefully. 
When the mass has become thoroughly molten, 
the surface has a deep orange-red color, with a 
kind of flickering wave constantly passing over 
it. As the heat is increased, the color of the 
fused metal becomes lighter. The refiner sits 
watching until all the orange color and shading 
have disappeared, and the metal assumes the ap- 
pearance of a highly oo mirror, reflecting 
everything around. When the refiner can see 
himself perfectly reflected, as in a looking-glass, 
he knows that the metal is pure, If he is not 
satisfied after he has removed it from the fur- 
nace, he adds more lead, and repeats the pro- 











THE TASSELS OF THE CHESTNUT. 


When apples hang upon the bough 
And corn fulls in the ear, 

When pears in ripening beauty grow, 
And other fruits appear, 

How strange to see the chestnut-trees, 
All hung with tassel sprays, 

Gracefully swinging in the breeze, 
And red with sunset blaze! 


What hope of fruitage can there be 
When blossoms come so late? 

The mown grass dries upon the lea, 
The sheaves of the threshers wait. 

The tassels have so long delayed, 
Their beauty meets the eye 

As if some discord had inveighed 
’Gainst Nature’s harmony. 


Yet not in vain the tassel sprays 
Hang in the summer air, 

’Tis one of Nature’s wise delays 
To prove her bounteous care; 

For, when the frosts of autumn come 
To burst the prickly burrs, 

The fruitage brings the lesson home 
That Nature never errs. 


So ye who think your life is vain, 
Who only wait and pray, 

No fruitage do ye yet attain, 
Although you long delay; 

The lesson of the chestnut sprays 
Should come to you with cheer 
To change your weariness to praise 

And drive away your fear. 


The fruit of riper character 
Grows in our lives apace, 

And proves our Maker does not err 
In nature or in grace. 


—Prof. T. W. Bancroft. 
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LINES BY JOSEPH COOKE. 


God only changeth not ; 
The sun, and moon, 
And earth’s dim, wheeling dot, 
I shall leave soon. 
Nor sky, nor land, nor sea 
Abides with fleeting me. 
I shall forgotten be 
Beneath the moon. 


God will remember me; 
To him I go. 
Which shall I choose to be — 
His friend or foe? 
Behind death’s open gate 
What destinies await 
My final love or hate? 
[ soon shall know. 


Faith, hope and love abide, 
God’s perfect whole 
Is mine! Though heavens wide 
Together roll. 
His face I cannot flee; 
Complete thy work in me, 
Enrapture thine with thee, 
Soul of my soul. 


My sun, and moon, and sky, 

And sea, and land, 

And home eternally, 

Is God’s right hand. 
From it all blessings fall. 
And better He than all; 
And rapture is the thrall 

Of his commands. 





HUMILITY. 


The bird that sears on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing 
Sings in the shade when all things rest ; 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honor hath humility. 


When Mary chose the better part, 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; 
And Lydia’s gently-opened heart 
Was made for God’s own temple meet ; 
Fairest and best adorned is she 
Whose clothing is humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most, when most his soul ascends ; 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
—Church Union. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Visit to New England. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

During a tarriance of a few days at Westerly 
I observed a large factory on the Pawcatuck 
River in operation on the First-day of the week. 
The proprietors were professors of religion, who 
thought it right to observe as a day of rest the 
Seventh-day of the week, rather than the First- 
day. As all days are alike holy, it would make 
little difference what day is selected, except that 
in a community where a part observe one day 
and a part another, some confusion is likely to 
arise, and the worldly-minded may neglect both 
days, and thus the benefits which attend a day 
of rest from outward labor and of more general 
religious observance, may be lost. 

he Society of Friends believe that the true 
Christian Sabbath, that of which the Jewish was 
an antitype, is to be found in that state of mind 
in which Christ so governs us, that we rest from 
our own works, and labor only as He directs us. 
May we ever retain our faith in this doctrine. 

During the conversations which passed whilst 
at Westerly, some interesting incidents were re- 
lated. One Friend mentioned that a watch had 
disappeared from his store, and he knew not 
where it had gone. Years afterwards, being in 
another city, a man came to him and asked 
whether he had missed the watch, saying he had 
taken it, and was so uneasy in his conscience 
that he wished to pay for it. This he did, and 
it is to be hoped that his repentance and resti- 
tution procured him that peace of mind, which 
the Lord mercifully grants to the sinner who 
turns at his reproofs. 

Another told of a man who was discharged 
from employment on account of dishonesty, and 
went toa distant city. After a time he remitted 
$150 to pay for his peculations. 

At one time conversation turned on the pre- 
serving care of the Almighty and the manifesta- 
tions of his will to the sons of men ; and the be- 
lief was expressed that his miraculous interven- 
tion in human affairs had not ceased. One of 
the company said, that on one occasion he was 
about to go from the city by a train that left 
about noon, and the word went through him— 
“Take a later train.” This he was very unwil- 
ling to do, as it would take some hours from his 
visit in the country. But the command was 
uttered for the second and third time; and he 
finally yielded obedience. A heavy rain storm 
came up in the afternoon, and the train which 
he had proposed taking was wrecked and some 
of the passengers injured or killed. By taking 
the later train he escaped this danger. 

While at Westerly, we were invited one day 
to dine at the house of a Friend. In the after- 
noon or evening nearly every one who partook 
of the meal was made sick. A similar accident 
had happened to the family not long before, and 
its head was naturally anxious to ascertain the 
cause. It was thought to be in the cream which 
was used, and a portion of it was sent to a chem- 
ist for analysis. 
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In one of our walks, we came to a tree that| belong to the kingdom of God. The grace of 


had evidently furnished a home for the grubs of 
some wood-eating insect, for an exposed part of 
the trunk was pierced with numerous borings. 
On it were clustered a number of wasp-like in- 
sects of considerable size, furnished with long 
boring appendages, with which they are able to 
pierce the wood and deposit their eggs in the 
holes thus made. Whether the insects we saw 
were those which were just coming forth in a 
perfect state, or whether they had collected there 
for the sake of laying their eggs, we could not 
tell. 

We crossed the Pawcatuck, and rode a few 
miles into the State of Connecticut, to call on 
some Friends. The country was rolling, and 
covered with the same Moraine, or glacier de- 
posit, that we had noticed on the other side of 
the river; but on some of the hills the native 
rock lay bare, a gray gneiss rock similar to that 
found in the vicinity of Philadelphia. From 
the imperfect exposures on the roadside, the 
strata appeared to be much tilted. 

One of the commonest bushes along the stone 
walls which bounded the road, and often cover- 
ing much of the pasture land, was a species of 
Bay berry, which I took to be the Myrica cerifera, 
or Wax Myrtle, common on the New Jersey 
coast. The leaves are dotted with resinous dots 
which impart to them a strong fragrant odor; 
and the fruit, which consists of small naked 
stony nuts, is incrusted with a white wax. 

In a walk over some boggy ground, I found 
a bush of the common Barberry (Berberis vul- 
garis),a plant of European origin, which has 
become thoroughly naturalized in New England. 
The young shoots are mostly arrested in their 
development, so as to form short spines, from 
the axils of which in the next season proceed 
clusters of leaves, and long-drooping, many- 
flowered racemes of yellow flowers. The fruit 
is a small scarlet berry, of a sour taste, which is 
sometimes preserved as a sweatmeat. The wood 
and the inner bark of this shrub are both yellow. 


J. W. 


(To be continued.) 


John Woolman. 


BY 8. M. GLENN. 





A journal of the life of this interesting man, 
written by himself, is before me. It is a brief 
story of a century and a half ago. But so long 
an interval of time does not diminish the fra- 
grance of a saintly spirit, devoted to God and 
humanity. To the worldly mind there is noth- 
ing in the record to excite special interest, but 
to the sensitive, spiritual nature there is enough 
to awaken the highest admiration, and stir the 
soul with the deepest longings for a closer com- 
munion with God, like that which he enjoyed. 

John Woolman was born in the province of 
New Jersey, in 1720, of Christian parentage. 
He was carefully instructed in the principles of 
the Christian religion as represented by that in- 
fluential sect known as Orthodox Friends. He 
was endowed with high mental gifts and a deep 
spiritual nature. The pious instructions of his 
parents followed him, and were fresh in his 
mind when, in his youth, he was inclined to go 
into the company of the indifferent and profane. 
His careless life was suddenly arrested by a se- 
vere illness which threatened to cut him off. 
His spirit was greatly humbled within him, and 
he submitted himself to God. From that time 
his mind was much occupied in the inner con- 
templation of the Divine character as revealed 
in Jesus Christ. He was eminently taught by 
the Spirit, and became wise in the things which 


Christian love was a most conspicuous element 
in his character. It embraced all God’s crea- 
tures. It gave him a deep insight and a wide 
outlook. It comprehended the true relations of 
things and the human obligations arising there- 
from. 

His home was in Mount Holly, N. J., where 
he followed the craft of an humble tailor. By 
his frugality and generous dealing, his business 
grew into a large furnishing trade. His pros- 
perity was a source of deep concern to him, lest 
it might divert him from the full performance 
of Christian duties. He advised his patrons to 
go elsewhere to purchase goods, and finally closed 
his business, and resumed his former occupation 
of making clothing. 

The greatness of this servant of Christ appears 
when we consider the times in which he lived. 
He was possessed of a spiritual insight which 
placed him in advance of his generation. Love 
revealed to him many conditions of society which 
were oppressive to man and unjust. These bore 
down upon his sensitive soul with deep sorrow. 
He saw, as only a few could see, that the pre- 
vailing thought and the established customs of 
society, in his day, were not in harmony with 
the principles of religion. They led to wrong- 
doing, to the infliction of pain and suffering 
upon the dependent and helpless, both man and 
beast. There was the universal practice of hu- 
man slavery, cruelty to animals, intemperance, 
and much irreligion. He was influenced to 
give his whole life to the reforming of these 
abuses and to the bettering of the moral condi- 
tion of the people. He protested against the too 
common abuse of dumb and defenceless animals, 
and plead for their kinder treatment. He felt 
keenly the wrong of Negro slavery. As he 
visited in different parts of the country, he was 
affected by their poverty and hardships, and 
never ceased to labor with his own people, to 
persuade them to abandon the practice as in- 
consistent with the Christian religion. While 
feeling the burden of his task, John Woolman 
waited much upon God, and in the stillness of 
his soul he saw the inner light and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The agitation against slavery had begun, and 
was carried on before his day, but no practical 
results had issued until the spirit of John Wool- 
man had entered into it. He visited the Socie- 
ties of Friends in New England, Pennsylvania, 
and through the South. When he opened his 
mind to his brethren on this question, such a 
deep impression was made that they voluntarily 
accepted his views, and took steps to liberate 
their slaves. And before he died, every Annual 
Meeting in these provinces made deliverances 
against the system, and the unworthiness of 
members who should continue to encourage it. 
From this humble life can be traced the begin- 
ning of that practical agitation which finally 
resulted in the entire abolition of slavery in our 
country. 

John Woolman was a friend of the laborer, 
and a champion of labor’s rights. He plead for 
a just share of the profits to the toiler. There 
was as great need of reform on the question of 
labor then as to-day. He could not but feel 
that the superfluities and luxuries of society 
came from the hard toil of the laborer; and 
when his appeared, he absolutely refused to 
share in them. He was not willing to accept 
the hospitality of the rich slave-holder without 
paying for it, or leaving money to be distributed 
among the servants. 

His nature was so sensitive to the impover- 


ished condition of the humble laborer, that he 
chose, like theirs, the most frugal life, and wore 
the plainest clothing. He would not conform 
to the fashion of colored garments. He felt that 
dyes were a worldly fashion, and only a device 
to hide the dirt which necessarily gathered upon 
wearing apparel. When once offered a drink 
of water in a silver cup, his heart was moved 
with sorrow, and he refused to take it. He con- 
fessed to his host that in the silver cup he saw 
evidence of extravagance and luxury that seemed 
to him to be the fruit of the poor slave’s unre- 
quited toil. 

When he received letters of recommendation 
to visit the brethren in England, the first ques- 
tion to settle was his mode of travel on ship- 
board. After consultation with Friends, he de- 
termined to adopt the humblest manner, and 
shure with the poor sailors in the steerage. So, 
for three long weeks, he endured this discom- 
fort and hardship, for the sake of the poor, and 
to avoid all appearance of luxury and needless 
extravagance. 

Arriving at London, he went immediately to 
the Yearly Meeting, then in session. His white 
clothing and general unkempt appearance, from 
the long voyage, made an unfavorable impres- 
sion upon the brethren. Those more aristocratic 
Friends accepted the spirit which prompted him 
to come, but advised him to return again at once. 
His heart was greatly distressed, and in the still- 
ness within he sought counsel from the Lord. 
And when moved to speak, such was the sweet- 
ness of his spirit and the power of his words that 
he won the whole Assembly, and they received 
him heartily. 

He was likewise a friend to the Indians. He 
went on missions to the tribes in Pennsylvania, 
and usually had an interpreter; but when he 
had not, his manner and sympathy were under- 
stood, and the rude child of the forest learned 
from him to lift up his heart to the one eternal 
Father who is over us all. 

In his active, busy life, John Woolman gave 
much time to spiritual meditation. He walked 
close with God, which was the secret of his won- 
derful power. He also wrote essays on these 
various questions of reform: The Indians, Sla- 
very, Temperance, and Total Abstinence; also 
the obligations of men of wealth to society —that 
they were God’s stewards, and would be held 
responsible for the right distribution of their 
abundance. He died in England, at the age of 
fifty-two years. 

Such a life is uplifting to any soul that comes 
in contact with it. At times the Christian 
craves that simple, truthful, earnest life that 
comes directly from union with God. The foun- 
tain of life is accessible to him, but he does not 
drink of its joy and peace. There is need to 
return to the old-fashioned virtue of silent com- 
munion with the living heart of the Lord Jesus. 
Wait for the inward illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, which reveals to man wondrous truths in 
the kingdom of God and the plain pathway unto 
eternal life——The Presbyterian. 





THE false prophets speak not the Word of 
God, for they have it not in their hearts; but 
what word they have in their hearts, that they 
speak ; and so they speak the words of their 
own reason, wisdom and righteousness, or of 
other men’s; but beyond human things they do 
not go, whether they pretend to high notions 
on the one hand, or to sound orthodox doctrine 
on the other.— W. Dell. 


os 
ConsIDER not what might have been done, 
but what is now to be done. 
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heit. The latter swings faster than it would 
were the heavier fluid, on which the crust floats, 
exactly as the ice-floes hiding the polar seas. 
Strangely, too, the proportionate weight of crust 
and liquid are just those of ice and water; nine 
pounds of the one take as much room as ten of 
the other. 

Now ice mountains (for berg means that) send 
their roots deep down, nine times more being 
below the surface than appears above. Just so 
with our crust ; the mountain chains push their 
roots deep down into the molten mass. This is 
again shown by the thermometer and pendulum. 
In mountain regions the temperature in mines 
grows warmer far more slowly, and the pendu- 
lum, subject to less attraction, swings less fust. 

There is another curious proof. For long it 
has been known that river deltas sink as fast as 
the rivers pour fresh mud upon them. It has 
been almost as certain that mountain chains 
rose as fast as they were worn away. Now we 
see the reason of this see-sawing. The crust is 
so thin that, as the load is transferred from 
mountain top to river mouth, it simply tilts up 
at the one end and down at the other. 

The present discovery is the more welcome, in 
that it seems the more likely that man will be 
able to “tap” the vast reservoir of heat beneath 
our feet. The first beginning has in fact been 
made. At Buda-Pesth an artesian well was 
sunk so deep some years ago that the water 
supplied from it is sufficiently hot for cooking 
purposes. 

All previous delta well-boring experiences 
have this year been eclipsed at the expense of 
Galveston, in Texas. At a cost of over £15,000 
a boring was made 3,070 feet deep to obtain 
good water, the only alternative being a supply 
from the mainland at a cost at least ten-fold 
this amount. Yet the attempt to reach rock 
utterly failed. Nothing but delta deposits oc- 
curred. No wonder therefore when, after pass- 
ing through 1,800 feet of “strata of sand, clay 
and large logs,” a bed of sea-shells was once 
more struck, the attempt to reach rock and 
pure water was given up in despair, whilst 
Osmond Fisher’s theory received a wonderful 
confirmation.— London Friend. 
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The Lammergeyer is a large bird found in 
mountainous countries, and which seems to form 
a connecting link between the eagles and the 
vultures. It differs from the vultures in not 
eating carrion—but after the flesh of dead ani- 
mals has been devoured by vultures, it appro- 
priates the bones, carrying them high into the 
air and dropping them upon the rocks, so that 
it may obtain access to the marrow within. In 
the breeding season it carries off many young 
sheep and goats. It is essentially a solitary 
bird, requiring a mountain region exclusively. 


How Plants and Animals can Cross the Ocean 
was strangely shown last autumn, when an ex- 
tensive island was met in various parts of the 
Atlantic. When first seen it was west of Wash- 
ington, and north of the Bermudas; when last 
seen it had travelled 1200 miles, at a mile an 
hour, to west of the banks of Newfoundland. 
At first it covered 10,000 square feet, and the 
foliage rose thirty-nine feet above the sea. Yet 
its origin must have been in the distant Amazon, 
or other large river of South America, whence 
large rafts constantly detach themselves from 
the undermined roe and sail thus seawards. 
Such before now have been stranded on the 
West India Islands. In one case a huge serpent 
was thus landed, but soon destroyed. But had 
such a creature escaped when about to lay eggs, 
we see how a colony of these uninvited guests 
might easily be planted far from their natural 
home. In similar ways there is little doubt 
that many creatures and plants have been colo- 
nized in times past. But this is the first record 
of so lurge a mass travelling so great a distance. 

The Crust of the Earth—There is an intense 
interest in watching a new and novel theory, 
put forth boldly and skilfully, gradually win 
its way to recognition, then to conditional ap- 
proval, and finally to general acquiescence. The 
middle of these three stages would seem to be 
that now occupied by the views of the well- 
known mathematician and physicist, Osmond 
Fisher. These were made public some ten years 
ago in his “ Physics of the Barth's Crust.” What 
was practically a third edition, appeared last 
year, and is reviewed by A. R. Wallace in the 
Fortnightly Review. Those who were captivated 
by the earlier work cannot but feel interest in 
the additional proof now available, that our 
earth is a molten mass, with rind far thinner in 
proportion than that of the most thin-skinned 
apple—tor what is eightcen miles to eight thou- 
sand. Yet eighteen miles, it now seems safe to 
say, is the utmost thickness of the crust at sea- 
level. 

The above statement contains two important 
modifications of the generally accepted views. 
Having found that the earth was practically as 
rigid as steel, mathematicians had concluded 
that, practically, it must be solid. This seemed 
supported by the fact that neighboring volcanoes 
were often as independent in action, as if their 
molten matter came from separate cisterns. But 
mathematics now proves thateven liquid, situated 
as is our earth’s centre, has the needful rigidity. 
The second difficulty is met by showing what an 
important part the contained steam, &c., plays 
in “working” a volcano. Without this the molten 
matter would not rise within two miles of sea- 
level. 

That the crust is only some eighteen miles 
thick is shown by the thermometer and the 
pendulum. The thermometer tells us that for 
every fifty feet or less, as we go down into the 
earth, the temperature rises one degree Fahren- 











Is it not a profitable feeling that sometimes 
covers the mind, of the unsatisfying nature of 
all enjoyments, in which there is no trace of re- 
ligious feeling? There is a degree of comfort in 
satisfying the lawful appetites of our nature— 
in partaking of food and drink, when hungry 
and thirsty; in feeling the refreshing influ- 
ence of a cool breeze, when oppressed with 
heat; in the sight of the beautiful objects of 
nature; and in adding to our stores of knowl- 
edge, or to our intellectual culture. But none 
of these things, nor all of them combined, can 
compensate for the absence of a feeling of Divine 
approval, and a sense that one is endeavoring 
to live in a humble and watchful dependence 
upon Him, who is the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, and of whom the poet Cowper truth- 
fully says: “Give what thou wilt, without Thee 
we are poor, and with Thee rich, take what thou 
wilt away.” 

When Job Scott was on his passage from 
America to Europe on a religious visit, the 
vessel for a time leaked badly, owing to an open 
auger hole, which was afterwards discovered and 























closed. He says, that during this time of trial, 
“T appealed to God, who knew all hearts, that 


He knew my motives in this voyage were none 


other than that I may be found obedient to his 


holy call, and faithful in his service; and if it 
was now his will to suffer my body to descend 
into a watery grave, ‘Thy will be done, was 
the honest language of my heart. I could not 
wish myself on shore, nor on board another 
vessel ; for I had felt quite easy in taking pas- 
sage in this, and remained so. I believed the 
winds and waves obeyed Him, and that his 
providential care is over all his creatures. I 
felt safe in his hand, and reposed myself as in 
the hollow of it—blessed be his name forever.” 
How different would have been Job Scott’s feel- 
ings, if at the time of danger, he had been re- 
belliously fleeing from the performance of the 
Lord’s commands! 

There are some persons who have partaken 
of the mercy and loving-kindness of the Lord, 
and known what it was to experience that sweet 
tenderness and contrition of heart, which are 
the evidences of his goodness, and yet in the 
hour of temptation, have listened to the sug- 
gestions of the Enemy of all good, and done de- 
spite to the spirit of Grace. And these have 
had to mourn over the loss of that spiritual 
comfort which they had before experienced. 
Nothing but the renewed visitation of the Di- 
vine light and life can restore these to their 
former condition. Happy will it be for all such, 
if like David, king of Israel, they are enabled 
to repeng of their sins, and to plead earnestly 
with God, to be washed from their iniquity. 
How precious are the petitions of the repentant 
king, “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy presence ; and take not thy holy 
Spirit from me. Restore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation, and uphold me with thy free spirit!” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srartes.—For the first time since the pas- 
sage of the Sherman Silver law the United States 
Treasury last month failed to buy the full quota of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver. The total purchase for the 
month was 2,384,000 ounces, leaving a shortage of 
2,116,000 ounces. 

A proclamation has been issued by the President, 
reciting the various acts of Congress relating to the 
salvage of vessels wrecked in Canadian waters con- 
tiguous to the United States, and declaring that the 
conditions described therein have been fulfilled, and 
permitting Canadian vessels to be aided, in case of 
wreck, by Canadian wreckers. 

The President has issued a proclamation including 
Portugal within the benefits of the International 
Copyright act. 

The Hydrographic Office at Washington is disposed 
to attribute the heat and drought in Europe this sea- 
son to the scarcity of icebergs in the North Atlantic. 

The Chicago Exposition was open last First-day, 
under the order of the Court, but the attendance was 
extremely light. The grounds were almost deserted, 
and the visitors in the buildings might easily have 
been counted. During the morning hours ahout the 
only persons entering the gates were exhibitors, their 
helpers, and others employed in the grounds, but be- 
tween noon and three o’clock the cars landed a few 
visitors at the gates. There was no attraction in the 
evening to draw a crowd. 

Thomas D. Riordan, attorney for the Chinese Six 
Companies, states that in connection with Joseph 
Choate, of New York, and other counsel, he is prepar- 
ing to make a second test of the constitutionality of 
the Geary Chinese Registration law at the Tenth 
Month session of the United States Supreme Court. 

The Chino, California, sugar beet factory, the largest 
in the United States, with a maximum reducing ca- 
pacity of 740 tons of beets a day, started operations on 
the 31st ultimo. This industry gives direct employ- 
ment to 2000 men in Chino and 700 at Anaheim. The 
crop of the Chino Ranche is estimated at 50,000 tons. 
The crop to be shipped from Anaheim is 10,000 tons. 
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The factory will run day and night throughout the 
season, reducing the acreage of 600 tons of beets daily. 
The output for the season will be 16,000,000 pounds 
of refined sugar. 

Despatches from Medford, Prentice Junction and 
Fifield, Wisconsin, say those towns have been wiped 
out by forest fires. Medford has a population of 1800; 
Prentice, 1500, and Fifield, 1000. 

West Virginia is suffering from the most severe and 
long continued drought which has been known in 
many years. Crops are drying up. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 599; being 
78 less than the previous week, and 187 less than the 
corresponding week of 1892. Of the foregoing, 240 
were under one year of age; 342 were males, and 257 
females: 150 died of cholera infantum; 58 of con- 
sumption ; 37 of disease of the heart; 36 of marasmus ; 
25 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 24 of 
convulsions; 23 of pneumonia; 15 of cancer; 14 of 
Bright’s disease; 14 of casualties; 14 of inanition ; 
14 of old age; 12 of dysentery, and 8 drowned. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, 1083 a 110; 
currency 6’s, 103 a 113. 

Corton was in limited request and steady on a basis 
of 83c. per pound for Middling uplands. 

Frrep.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $15.50 a 16.50; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $14.50 a 15.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $1.90 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.35; No. 2 winter family, $2.35 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; Western 
winter clear, $2.65 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.40; winter patent, $3.50 a $3.75; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.50 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.75; do., patent, 
$3.80 a $4.10; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
moved slowly, and fresh ground old Pennsylvania was 
quoted at $3.00 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 643 a 64% cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 46 a 464 ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 39 a 393 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, none here; good, 4} a 5c.; 
medium, 4} a 4c ; inferior, 33 a 4c.; comgnon, 3} a 
3$c.; Texans, 3 a 3c. 

SHEEP AND LamBs.—Extra 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 
4}c.; medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 3 a 3}c.; culls, 2 a 
2ic.; lambs, 3} a 64c. 

Hogs were dull at 8 a 8}c. 

Foreien.—A disgraceful riot occurred in the British 
House of Commons on the evening of the twenty-seventh 
of Seventh Month. A writer remarks: “There is no 
precedent in recent Parliamentary history where the 
discussion of a public question was supplemented by a 
muscular debate. The Unionists and the Home Rulers 
have since been busy with charges and counter-charges, 
and are trying to use any advantage which the incident 
may bring to their cause.” 

The New York Times correspondent says: “ The first 
indignation felt by those who were injured in the affray 
has been softened by apologies. The most of those who 
were drawn into it as peacemakers or unwilling par- 
ticipants, engaged in self-defence, are disposed to forget 
the matter. There are indications that the aflair will 
never be thoroughly investigated, a majority of the 
leaders believing that a prolonged and sifting investi- 
gation would further embitter the contest over Home 
Rule.” 

In accordance with the decision of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration, the great strike of the English coal miners was 
inaugurated on the 28th ult. at a majority of the pits. 
No disorder has been reported from anywhere. Some- 
thing like 350,000 men are directly affected by the 
strike. 

Siam has accepted France's ultimatum, and the block- 
ade of Bangkok has ended, but before the ultimatum 
was accepted France had agreed that the blockade 
should not obstruct British vessels engaged in com- 
merce in entering or leaving the port. The boundary 
demands of France, which have all been granted by 
Siam’s acceptance of the French ultimatum, may affect 
English interests, and give rise to complications and 
negotiations in the future; but the trade of England 
with Siam, constituting very nearly the whole com- 
merce of Bangkok, has been guarded, and would have 
been kept intact if the blockade of Bangkok had con- 
tinued. 

A dispatch from Bangkok, of the 30th ult., says: 
“While the Government of Siam accepted without 
reservations France’s ultimatum, it received previously 
the assurance that the kingdom would not be dismem- 
bered until after the consideration by all powers con- 
cerned of France’s demand for the territory between the 
18th and 23d parallels.” 

A Russian imperial ukase forbids the killing or cap- 
turing of fur seals on Russian land, without special per- 
mission from the Government. Persons visiting this 





decree, or engaged in unlawful pelagic sealing, will 


render themselves liable to imprisonment for two to 


sixteen months and forfeiture of ships, equipments and 


the sealskins already taken. All cases of unlawful 
poaching on seal life in Russian territory will be re- 


ferred to a district tribunal, sitting at Vladivostock. 


Official Russian returns show a marked increase in 


the ravages of cholera in the parts of the Empire where 
the disease is epidemic. The figures show that from 
Seventh Month 9th to Seventh Month 22nd there were 
in the government of Podolia 1,165 cases and 350 deaths 
as against 499 cases and 122 deaths during the week 
preceding. In the government of Orol, from Seventh 


Month 16th to Seventh Month 22nd, there were 234 


cases and 91 deaths as against 148 cases and 52 deaths 
during the previous week. In the government of Toola 
there were 77 cases and 19 deaths from Seventh Month 


16th to Seventh Month 22nd. In the preceding week 


there were only 31 cases and 8 deaths. In Moscow, 
from Seventh Month 16th to Seventh Month 22nd, 
there were 72 cases and 21 deaths. 


The epidemic exists, though in less severe form, in 


the governments of Viatka, Kazan, Riazen, Oofa and 
Simbeersk. 


Despite the denials that have been made as to the 


presence of cholera in Naples, and information that 
appeared to sustain the denials, the Central News pub- 
lishes the following figures as to the number of cases 
of the disease and deaths in that city: From Seventh 
Month 20th to Seventh Month 28th there were 292 
cholera cases registered in the city and 157 deaths. 
The daily average was 37 cases and 17 deaths. On 
Seventh Month 22nd 45 fresh cases and 24 deaths were 
reported. The number of cases and deaths has declined 
since then. 
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NOTICES. 
A younG woman (Friend) would like a position as 
teacher in a private school. Address 
M 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


Diep, after a lingering illness, at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Harvey Murray, Second Month 
22nd, 1893, RAcHEL Simmons, in the eighty-second 
year of her age, a member of West Grove meeting of 
Friends, 

——, at his residence in Phila, Fifth Month 8th, 
1898, in his forty-third year, WILLIAM PENN Evans, 
son of Josiah and Susan M. Evans, deceased, and a 
member of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Led in early life by the visitations of Divine Grace 
to be mindful of eternal realities, he became a hearty 
and convinced recipient of the doctrines of our re- 
ligious Society. Whether a stranger in distant places 
of resort, or near his Eastern home, he held fast the 
testimony of the Truth which he had received, while 
he bore the limitations of his years of ill health pa- 
tiently and cheerfully. He often wondered why it 
was that with all his yearnings for active service in 
the Master’s work, wherein others in whose labor he 
rejoiced appeared so openly engaged, he found him- 
self shut in, and in his own view useless to the great 
cause he so loved. 

A cheering and serene sense of the peace of God 
keeping his mind and heart through Jesus Christ was 
the usual covering of his spirit. He continned day 
by day in quietness, as one whose work was done, but 
sweetly expressing an interest in favorite passages of 
Scripture as they were read to him. The last which 
he asked for, and to which he appeared to give as- 
sent, concluded with the words, “As for me, I will 
behold thy face in righteousness, I shall be satisfied, 
when I awake with thy likeness.” 





